NATURE  IN  GREEK POETRY

or to Milton's

c Proserpin gathering flow'rs
Herself a fairer flow'r.'

Yet we have only to recall Dante's Rose and the very
title of the Roman de la Rose to appreciate the difference
between Greek naturalism and the allegorical con-
ceptions of mediaeval theology and chivalry.

A population largely industrial is apt to be forgetful
of the earth as the sustaining mother of men.   It needs
a bloody war to rouse us to a fitful sense of sanctity in
corn-bearing land and the precious fruits brought
forth by the sun.   Heiring the legacies of long ages
of civilisation so-called we reserve our wonder for the
discovery or invention of yesterday;   the Chorus in
Sophocles' Antigone marvel at the ingenuity of the
ploughman.    The Greeks lived nearer to the earth
than we, and sentiments close to their hearts sound
to us very far off.   The trail of the plough is over all
their  poetry.     Hence   an  insistent interest in the
cycling of the seasons in relation to the needs of man.
In earlier times the seasons were three: lap, spring;
Oepos  and  o-rrcopa,  early  and late summer;  xeWa>
winter.    Homely practical Hesiod is the poet and
preceptor of field-work, which he regulates according
to the rising and setting of stars, and other signs in
nature.    Some of his observations may serve as a
means of approach to the chief topic of poetic interest
under this head.    Midwinter has been spoken of
already, and from it we can go backwards.1

c When the Pleiades, daughters of Atlas, are rising
(May), begin your harvest, and your ploughing when

1 Parallels and contrasts between Hesiod and Virgil have been so
fully drawn by Sellar and others that they need not be noted here.
Professor A. W. Mair's article on The Farmer's Tear in Hesiod, in the
Addenda to his translation, is valuable.
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